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ME F. KOLLER, editor of Le Blason 

(35 rue de l’Alliance, Brussels 3) has 
completed its second volume and made a 
promising start to volume 3 with a combined 
number for June, July and August, 1948. In 
vol. 2 we noticed the final instalment of Mr. 
Koller’s history of Paddeschoot, genealogies 
of van Hille and Wouters and an interesting 
collection of armorial bookplates. In vol. 3 
are the first instalments of an armorial of the 
Pays de Waes (Mr. Koller) and of a cata- 
logue by Mr. Nouwelaers of the Motiva 
Juris (printed pleadings) in the library of the 
Advocates at the Brussels Appeal Court and 
similar collections; many of these contain 
valuable genealogical details. For English 
readers the most interesting paper is one by 
Mr. Octave le Maire about two Anglo- 
Belgians, Sir Peter le Maire and Sir Francis 
Crane, by whose munificence the Lower 
foundation of the Military Knights of 
Windsor was established in 1636. | 

We have also received from Mr. Koller 
volume 6 (1945) of the Annuaire des 
Familles Patriciennes de Belgique, with 
studies of the families of Dullaert, van Hilst, 
de Hulsten, Kievits, Poullet, Rayphins, van 
der Fosse and Senap. This is well arranged 
and excellently printed and the seals are 
nicely reproduced. It is therefore the more 
to be regretted that the arms at the head of 
the articles are in the miserable and taste- 
less fashion of a century ago. And why? oh, 
why must the shields be hatched when the 
— are given in the blazon immediately 

ow 


RECEDENT is not followed in the open- 
_ ing article of the December, 1948, 
issue of The Genealogists’ Magazine, for 
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instead of a lecture on some question of 
general interest we are given a solid contri- 
bution to the history of a particular family. 
It consists of a register of domestic events 
chronicled for the most part by the wives 
of the first and second Dukes of Chandos, 
beginning in the seventeenth century. It is 
edited by Mr. Collins Baker, of the Hunt- 
ington Library, California (where lies the 
original document), who supplies a wealth 
of identifying footnotes to this first instal- 
ment of the record. Mr. Michael Barrington 
describes an Elizabethan manuscript peerage 
in the possession of Viscount Hereford’s 
family, which so far as he knows has never 
been printed. Some account is given of the 
newly formed ‘Society of Heraldic Anti- 
quaries, by its President, Mr. Brooke- 
Little: it is hoped that sufficient support 
will be forthcoming to justify the formation 
of this specialist body, which grew out of a 
movement at a public school. 


MANY old churches throughout the 

country have suffered seriously from 
war damage and from unavoidable neglect 
arising out of restrictions on building. In- 
deed, it has only been possible to carry out 
emergency repairs to the fabric in those in- 
stances where damage or deterioration has 
rendered the building unsafe. With the 
gradual acceleration in the domestic build- 
ing programme, however, local councils 
and ecclesiastical authorities should find it 
practicable to give attention to the urgent 
problem of permanent structural repairs to 
damaged or neglected churches. Mr. 
Alban D. Caroé, an architect with a very 
wide technical knowledge of this highly 
specialized subject, sets out in his book, 
‘Old Churches and Modern Craftsmanship,’ 
the detailed problems which are likely to 
arise and also his own practical solutions to 
those problems. He has preserved a great 
deal of valuable information on particular 
aspects of what may be a dying art, and 
those passages which deal with traditional 
craftsmanship are of outstanding import- 
ance. This is primarily a technical book, 
designed for architects and church author- 
ities, but it is written in a clear explanatory 
style and should be of very considerable 
interest to that large body of laymen who 
rejoice in the splendours of English church 
architecture. They may look for its 
publication in the spring. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





EDMUND CAMPION, S.J., AND 
ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


DMUND CAMPION was bom on 
January 25, 1539-40; he was hanged, 
drawn and quartered at Tyburn on 
December 1, 1581, and was beatified by 
Pope Leo XIII on December 29, 1886. 

In what is still the standard biography of 
Campion, “the protomartyr of the Society 
of Jesus in England,” as he describes him, 
Richard Simpson, writing in 1867, states:’ 

“when Edmund was come to ‘years of 
discretion,’ that is when he was nine or 
ten, his parents wished to apprentice him 
to some merchant, but some members of 
one of the London companies—Parsons 
thinks that of the Merchant Adventurers, 
but I think the Grocers—having become 
acquainted with ‘the sharp and pregnant 
wit’ that he had shown from his child- 
hood, induced their guild to undertake to 
maintain him ‘at their common charges 
to the study of learning.’ He was sent 
to some London grammar school and, 
afterwards, to the new foundation of 
Edward VI at Christchurch, Newgate 
Street. . . . In those days there seems to 
have been a common concursus among 
the London grammar schools, as if they 
formed a university. Campion is said 
‘ever to have borne away the game in all 
contentions of learning proposed by the 
schools of London,’ a fact which he would 
occasionally ‘merrily mention’ in after 
life, not without some talk of the prizes 
he had gained. 

“His ‘championship’ was acknow- 
ledged, and so, when Queen Mary, on her 
solemn entry into London, August 3, 1553, 
had to pass by St. Paul’s School, it was 
none of the ‘Paul’s pigeons’ that was 
selected to address her, but Campion, as 
the representative of London scholarship, 
was brought from Newgate Street to make 
the requisite harangue.” 

In the archives of the Society of Jesus in 
Rome there is a volume concerning the 


*p. 1. 


English Mission.’ In this book is material 
collected by Fr. Christopher Grene, S.J., a 
Kilkenny man, who was born in 1629 and 
who died in 1697. It includes a statement, 
expressly stated to have been taken from 
the Register (of Novices) at Briinn, on the 
borders of Saxony and Thuringia, where 
Campion served a part of his novitiate. 

In this account, which purports to have 
been given by Campion himself, he states 
that he is thirty-four years of age, born in 
lawful wedlock of Catholic parents, who are 
now dead. His father’s name, he states, was 
Edmund. He omits, unfortunately, to give 
that of his mother. His father, he says, was 
a bookseller of modest fortune. 

Richard Simpson, in his biography, states 
that he has seen a copy of a MS. at the 
Gesu, in Rome, with unpublished additions 
and corrections added by Bombini (sic), with 
a view to his life of Campion, which was 
published in 1618. This is a reference to the 
biography by Paul Bombino, in the general 
archives of the Society of Jesus, in which 
Bombino in his own hand made additions 
from notes by Fr. Persons and other 
Fathers of the Society, begun, as Persons 
himself states therein, on July 5, 1594. A 
copy of this, made in 1689 by Fr. Christopher 
Grene, is now at Stonyhurst.* This MS. 
states, concerning Campion: 


“His birth happened about ye yeare of 
God 1540 and ye 30th of King Henry ye 
8th... . His parents were not wealthy in 
ye riches of this world, but very honest 
and Catholick, and so brought him up 
until he came to the yeares of discretion 
at what time they purposed to binde him 
prentice to some marchant, but Alm. God, 
that before he was borne had chosen him 
for a far higher vocation, induced y¢ 
whole company. of marchant adventurers 
(as I take it) perceaving his sharp and 
pregnant wit from his childhood to main- 
tain him rather at their common charges 
to study of learning, first of all in y* 
grammar schooles of London, and after- 
wards seeing his great and quick progress¢ 
therein they dealt with Sir Thomas White, 
Alderman of London (who at that very 
time had founded a goodly new College 
in Oxford and dedicated the same to God 
in honour of St John the Baptist) to admitt 


* Anglia 38. 1. fol. 31. 
* Collectanea P.I. fol. 76 f.f. 
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this youth as scholler into his sayd 
College.” 


The same account continues: 


“The tokens of his future good talents 
and excellency of will and ability in 
learning were diverse ways discovered in 
ye tender yeares of his first studies in 
London, for that being eminent above ye 
rest he bare away ever commonly the 
game in all contentions of learning pro- 
posed by the Schooles of London to their 
Schollars, whereof himself sometimes 
afterwards would merrily make mention 
and name the rewards that were given to 
him though ever with great modesty, for 
that they touched his own praise and 
comendation, but soe it was that when 
Queen Mary after her miraculous exalta- 
tion to the Crowne (as it may be calied, 
having so potent a conspiracy of hereticks 
against her as she had) that coming to the 
citty of London, she was to be receaved 
in triumphant manner with a publicke 
oration at ye grammar school of St. Paul 
in ye yeare of grace 1553, Edm. Campion 
being then but of 13 yeares of age was 
chosen among all ye youths of London to 
make that oration, though at that time he 
were no scholler of ye Schoole, weh is a 
publicke testimony of his towardlinesse at 
that age.” 


Fr. Persons, who was a Somersetshire 
man, had spent only short periods in London 
and, probably, had no intimate knowledge 
of its schools, but his reference to “ye 
grammar schooles of London” may be 
taken to imply, as Simpson correctly infers, 
that Campion attended successively more 
than one school in that city. 

It will be noted that Persons makes no 
mention of Campion having been at Christ’s 
Hospital, but there is ample evidence, into 
Which it is unnecessary to enter here, that 
this was one of the schools which he 
attended. 

Simpson, quite arbitrarily, as it appears to 
Me, suggests, as we have seen, that it was 

Grocers’ Company and not the 
Merchant Adventurers who concerned them- 
selves with Campion’s early education, in 
spite of Person’s express statement that it 
was the latter Guild, ‘as he took it,’ that 
Was involved. It is, perhaps, relevant to 
point out that the Merchant Adventurers 
were, until at least the middle of the 
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sixteenth century, closely allied with the 
Mercers’ Company, who were the governing 
body of St. Paul’s School. Indeed, one 
authority goes so far, after describing the 
destruction of Mercers’ Hall in Cheapside in 
the Fire of London in 1666, as to say: 


“incidentally the Great Fire shattered 
the last link of the long association with 
the Mercers’ of the sea-trading Company 
of Merchant Adventurers, chartered by 
Edward I, whose office, under Mercers’ 
Hall, was consumed with the rest. A relic 
of the connection is preserved in the 
Master’s hammer, which, with other arms, 
bears those of the Merchant Adventurers.’ 


To turn now to Campion’s oration of 
welcome to Queen Mary. We have much 
evidence, over a long period of years, of 
speeches being addressed to Royal per- 
sonages, on their passage on formal 
occasions, through the City, past St. Paul’s 
School at the east end of the Cathedral 
churchyard. 

The first instance in which I have found 
a record of this practice occurred on 
July 6, 1522, when the Emperor Charles V 
received such an address. A copy of con- 
gratulatory verses stated by George Lily, the 
High Master’s son, to have been “a puero 
in foro pronunciata” has survived.° 

On June 8, 1533, when Anne Boleyn 
passed through St. Paul’s Churchyard, on 
her way to her coronation as Queen, “at 
the east end of the Church against the School 
was a great scaffold, whereon stood the 
number of two hundred children well beseen, 
who received her with poets’ verses to her 
noble honour. When they had finished she 
said ‘Amen’ with a joyful smiling coun- 
tenance.° 

Another account of the same occurrence 
is to be found in Hall’s Chronicle, which also 
states that at the east end of Paul’s church- 
yard against the school she, i.e. Queen Anne 
Boleyn, found a scaffold, and thereon two 
hundred children “well apparelled,” who 
“recited divers goodly verses of Poetes 
translated into Englishe.”’ 


‘Lyle and Watney: Acts of Court of the 
Mercers’ Company: p. vii. etc. Walter G. Bell. 
The Great Fire, p. 89. f 

5 Harleian MSS. 540 George Lily, Elogia. 

*The noble triumphant coronation of Queen 
Anne, wife of the most noble king Henry VIII 
(1553). 


* Hall’s Chronicle. Reprint of 1809, p. 802. 
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I have found no express mention of any 
welcome addressed, on February 24, 1547, 
by the scholars of St. Paul’s to the boy-king, 
Edward VI, during his coronation proces- 
sion. One account of this progress, however, 
describes an elaborate pageant at the Great 
Conduit in Cheape, or as we should say, in 
Cheapside, where, “nigh unto the same 
Fountaine did stand four children very richly 
adorned, representing Grace, Nature, For- 
tune and Charity,” who in_ succession 
presented certain speeches. The account 
then proceeds to say that “at a certain 
Distance from thence . . . stood eight richly 
apparelled other like Ladyes, representing 
Sapience and the seven Liberal Sciences, 
which declared certain goodly speeches.’”* 

It is unnecessary to emphasise the fact 
that the parts of women in pageants as well 
as plays were at that time taken by boys. 
In view of the site of the last-named pageant, 
a little west of Cheapside, and of the 
association of its participants’ roles with 
learning and education, I am tempted to 
surmise, although the record does not say so, 
that it was situated at the east end of 
St. Paul’s churchyard, outside St. Paul’s 
School and that the boys of that school 
represented Sapience and the seven Liberal 
Sciences. Moreover, it is perhaps not too 
farfetched to hazard a guess that the other- 
wise inexplicable presence of Sapience along 
with the seven Liberal Sciences is to be 
accounted for by the fact that one boy 
represented each of the eight forms into 
which the school was divided. 

After the accession of Queen Mary, on 
the way to her coronation on September 30, 
1553, “ at the Schole house in Palles Church 
ther was certayn children and men sung 
dyverse staves in gratefying the Queene: 
ther she stayed a good while and gave dilli- 
gent ere to their song.” 

Another account of the same procession, 
in this instance by John Stow,’° recounts 
that: 

“In Paul’s churchyard against the 
Schoole one Master Haywood sate in a 
pageant under a vine, and made to her 
(the Queen) an oration in Latine and 
English. . . . Then there was a pageant 


* Leland Collectanea IV. 314-15. 
*John Elders Letter. Queen Jane and Queen 


Mary. Camden Sociey, 1849-50, p. 30. 
#® John Stow, Annales or a General Chronicle of 
England. London (1631), p. 616 
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made against the Deane of Paule’s gate 

where the queresters of Paules played on 

vials and sung.” 

On August 18, 1554, on the occasion of 
the marriage of Queen Mary to King Philip 
of Spain, we read that: 

“they went towardes Paules church 
And in their way a skoller of Paule’s 
skoole decked up in cloth of gold delyvered 
unto the kinges highnes a fayre booke 
which he receyved verye gentlie.”” 

On January 14, 1558-9, the day of Queen 
Elizabeth’s coronation, when her cavalcade 

“came over against Paul’s Scole, a childe 

appointed by the scolemaster thereof 

pronounced a certein oration in Latin and 
certein verses and delivered to her Majesty 

a copy thereof fairly written on paper.”” 

When King James I, on March 15, 1603-4, 
made his progress to Westminster for his 
coronation, 

“a Latin oration was viva voce delivered 

to his Grace by one of Maister Mulcaster’s 

(the High Master’s) schollers at the dore 

of the Free-schole founded by the 

Mercers.””** 

On July 31, 1606, when James I was 
entertaining on a visit to England his 
brother-in-law, King Christian IV of Den- 
mark, the two sovereigns rode in procession 
through the City from the Tower to White- 
hall. In the course of this 

“they came to Paules churchyard where 
at the Schoole of the Worshipfull Com- 
panie of Mercers, called Paule’s Schoole, 
there were other delightfull speaches 
delivered to which they graciously 
hearkened and honourably accepted.”” 

Another account of the same occasion 
states that there was music from “ the petty 
Canons & singing mé” in St. Pauls Church- 
yard and a Latin oration “ at Pauls schoole 
dore.”** 

I have found no record of the presentation 
of a similar address to King Charles I. For 


™ John Elders Letter. Queen Jane and Queen 
Mary. Camden Society, 1849-50, p. 150. 

12J, Nichols: Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, I. 
2 


8 J, Nichols Progresses of king James I, 367. 

Ibid. II. 68. 

The king of Denmarkes welcome, London. 
Printed by Edward Allde (1606), p. 16, cited in 
car Lyly’s works edited by R. W. Bond, Vol. I, 
p. 506. 
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the rest, I need not do more than mention 
the fact that when Charles II and his Queen 
were proceeding to the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet in 1681, “at St. Paul’s School, a 
lad recited some Latin and English verse,”*® 
or to record the circumstance that there is 
preserved in the Walker Library at St. Paul’s 
the Hebrew oration delivered by the Captain 
of the school to Queen Anne on the occasion 
upon which, in 1704, she visited the City, 
so as to attend a service of thanksgiving at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral for the victory at 
Blenheim’’ of the Duke of Marlborough, 
one of the school’s most distinguished 
alumni. 

The significance of these references, 
occurring over a long period of years, so 
far as concerns the matter under considera- 
tion, lies in the fact that, in nearly every 
instance, it is stated that a scholar of 
St. Paul’s School was responsible for the 
delivery of an address to the Sovereign 
immediately opposite the school in which 
he was being educated, and that in no case 
is the delivery of the speech entrusted to a 
pupil of any other London school. 


MICHAEL F. J. MCDONNELL. 


“The Loyal Protestant and True Domestic 
Intelligencer. rig itys 
"St. Paul’s School, by Cyril Picciotto, K.C., 


p. 19 
(To be continued) 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM 
SHELLEY TO MEDWIN 


(Continued from page 28) 
I 


GINCE he had received Keats’s letter dated 
Hampstead, August 10 [1820], Shelley 
had heard nothing more from him. He 
gathered however, from that reply to his 
invitation, that Keats intended to come to 
Pisa; he also realized, as Keats had given 
him to understand, that his movements in 
Italy depended largely on the state of his 
health. Only a sudden recovery would make 
the dreaded journey to Italy unnecessary 
and so prevent him from accepting Shelley’s 
kind offer of hospitality. The “ circum- 
stance I have very much at heart to 
prophesy ” is this recovery which Keats still 
desired, yet hardly dared to hope for. 
The two letters which, as we know, Shelley 
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addressed to Keats in Naples are lost. The 
first, according to Joseph Severn, was written 
in the kindest possible terms. It probably 
expressed the same feelings of generosity as 
those which he imparted to Marianne Hunt 
in his letter of November 11, 1820: “ I intend 
to be the physician both of his body and his 
soul, to keep the one warm, and to teach the 
other Greek and Spanish. I am aware, 
indeed, in part, that I am nourishing a rival 
who will far surpass me; and this is an 
additional motive, and will be an added 
pleasure.”*. A postscript in Shelley’s letter 
to Claire of February 18, 1821, rings a 
different note. It refers to another message 
sent to Keats during the same month. 
Shelley informed Claire: “Keats is very ill 
at Naples—I have written to him to ask 
him to come to Pisa, without however invit- 
ing him into our own house. We are not 
rich enough for that sort of thing. Poor 
fellow! ””? 

It may be doubted whether lack of means 
was the true or the only reason for Shelley’s 
refusal to have Keats dwell with him in the 
Casa Galetti. He can hardly have been 
offended by Keats’s failure to acknowledge 
his renewed invitation which earlier had 
been sent to Naples. On the other hand, 
Shelley may have feared the danger for the 
health of his wife and child from the 
presence of a consumptive in the house. Or, 
perhaps, he was simply tired of literary and 
intellectual company generally. There is a 
hint of this in his letter to Claire of June 19, 
1821, where he says: “ We see the Williams’s 
constantly—nice, good-natured people, very 
soft society after authors and pretenders to 
philosophy.”* Whatever the true explanation 
may be, a strange impression of a lack of 
generosity towards Keats cannot entirely be 
dispelled. 

The crucial test of Shelley’s feelings for 
Keats came however only on April 4, 1821, 
when Leigh Hunt’s letter, dated March Ist, 
arrived in Pisa. Hunt wrote: “ Poor Keats! 
have you not heard of him? They send word 
from Rome that he is dying.’* If any other 
of Shelley’s English friends at that time in 
Italy had been reported dying, he no doubt 
would have hastened to his or her side 
instantly. With Keats, however, he remained 


*Ingpen, II, p. 839. 

* Ibid., Il, p. 856. 

* [bid., II, p. 880. 

“Cf. Marv Shelley's Journal, p. 151 note. 
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strangely inactive. As is evident from the 
letter which is published here, it did not 
occur to him that he should go to see for 
himself whether he could be of any assis- 
tance to Keats. He contented himself with 
writing to Medwin in Rome, asking him to 
“say every thing that is kind from me to 
him, & entreat to know if I can in any 
manner be of any service to him,” adding, 
as he well might, “I am afraid poor fellow 
it is too late.” It was on April 16th, after 
he had received confirmation of the sad 
news,’ that he at last acquainted Lord Byron 
with Keats’s death in Rome.* 

Much as Shelley’s relationship to Keats 
has been investigated by biographers and 
critics, there yet remain some perplexing and 
even disquieting aspects of the question. 
Dowden stated the problem more than he 
solved it when he said: “Deep personal 
affection for Keats he had never felt.”” The 
contrasting of the two poets’ personalities is 
a commonplace of criticism which is value- 
less here. 

Adonais is still the most revealing docu- 
ment of Shelley’s attitude towards Keats. 
Two motives, above all, appear in it which, 
partly at least, explain his curious, ineffec- 
tual reaction to the news contained in Leigh 
Hunt’s letter. -There is, first, his self- 
appointed task as Keats’s adviser which 
shows through the disguise even of the 
pastoral elegy. We can hear in stanza xxvii. 
beneath the tone of love and compassion an 
echo of the prudent advice that Shelley had 
urged one day, as both were walking on 
Hampstead Heath, upon the other poet who 
was three years his junior: 

O gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, 

Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men 

Too = and with weak hands though mighty 

ear 

Dare the unpastured dragon in his den? 

Defenceless as thou wert, oh, where was then 

Wisdom the mirrored shield, or scorn the spear? 

Or hadst thou waited the full cycle, when 

Thy spirit should have filled its crescent sphere, 

The monsters of life’s waste had fled from thee 

like deer. 

Shelley must have been surprised by 
Keats’s rebuff of his well-meant and reason- 
able counsel. Considering Keats as a 


wonderfully gifted poet, but an unguided 
and difficult character, he may well have 
hesitated to offer him his assistance again. 

* Cf. Newman Ivey White, Life, 1947, II, p. 612. 


* Lord Byron’s Correspondence, II, pp. 168-9. 
" Life, 1896, p. 491. 
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Secondly, it is clear that Shelley tended to 
allow his compassion for Keats to de- 
generate into self-pity. Thus he imagines 
the other English poets as smiling through 
their tears at seeing him in the shape of 


A ee deer struck by the hunter's 
art, 


for 
well knew that gentle band 
Who in another’s fate now wept his own. 
To Byron, he admitted that his motives for 
praising Keats were not wholly selfless. “| 
need not be told that I have been carried 
too far by the enthusiasm of the moment; by 
my piety, and my indignation, in panegyric, 
But if I have erred, I console myself by 
reflecting that it is in defence of the weak— 
not in conjunction with the powerful. And 
perhaps I have erred from the narrow view 
of considering Keats rather as he surpassed 
me in particular, than as he was inferior to 
others: so subtle is the principle of self! ’”* 
If one remembers that Shelley held 
individual life to be a bar from ultimate 
truth, it is conceivable that, in his mind, the 
deification of Keats had begun even before 
Keats was dead. The suffering, dying Keats 
he left to such attention as Medwin could 
spare from his exploration of Roman 


. antiquities; Shelley himself worked out the 


ego-ideal to which he gave, with the name 
of Adonais, some of the features of Keats. 
The same characteristic dualism may be 
observed in Shelley’s judgment of Prince 
Mavrocordato. The personal fates of Keats 
or Mavrocordato leave him indifferent; he 
does not feel any deep pity or love for them 
as individuals. As symbolic figures, as either 
the victims or avengers of tyranny, however, 
they. command his ardent sympathy and 
admiration. In this way, one became the 
hero of the Adonais, and to the other he 
dedicated his lyrical drama Hellas. 


IV 

Medwin’s version of his journey to Rome 
differs in many and important respects from 
the reality as it appears in the Shelley letter 
and other sources. Medwin wrote in 
Life: “It was some time, also, before 
Shelley was acquainted with his death, for in 
his letters to me at Rome, he does not make 
any allusion to the subject.”* But in the 
letter to Medwin he unmistakably expressed 


* Lord Byron’s Correspondence, II, p.178. 
* Life, pp. 302-3. 
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the fear that Keats had already died. Unless 
the letter never reached Medwin (and 
Shelley himself, it is true, doubted that it 
would ever reach him,) it contradicts his 
statement about Shelley’s or his own alleged 
ignorance of Keats’s fate in Rome. 

Medwin wrote further: “I was the bearer, 
from Shelley, of a large packet of letters or 
MSS. for his poet-friend, and which, 
ignorant of his death, that took place a few 
days after my arrival, on the 23rd February 
{. . .] I sent to his address.”’® Two of these 
statements are palpably false. Medwin left 
Pisa, as may be seen from Mary Shelley’s 
Journal, only on February 27th. He must 
have arrived, therefore, in Rome not before, 
as he wishes us to believe, but after Keats 
had died. 

Secondly, Sheliey did not know for certain, 
at the time of Medwin’s departure from 
Pisa, that Keats was in Rome. To entrust 
the itinerant Captain with important manu- 
scripts for Keats would therefore have been 
about as wise as placing a message in a 
corked bottle to be carried to its destination 
by the waves of the sea. And even Shelley 
had learnt to distrust such methods. The 
suspicion that the “large packet” never 
existed save in Medwin’s imagination 
appears all the more justified as the matter 
is not mentioned in Shelley’s letter. It 
clearly contains all the messages that Shelley 
wished Medwin to give to Keats. Nor is the 
suspicion denied by Medwin’s tortuous ex- 
planation of what ultimately became of the 
packet. “It has been stated to me,” he 
writes, “by the lady already mentioned 
[Fanny Brawne], that his papers (thes 
doubtless, of which I was the bearer among 
the number) fell into the hands of Mr. 
Browne [sic], who had intended to write his 
memoirs, and who unhappily died in New 
Zealand, whither he had gone to settle, 
before his task was completed.” Before 
going to New Zealand, Brown had given 
his memoir and the Keats papers to Richard 
Monckton Milnes, later Lord Houghton. 
No trace of the packet has been found 
among the Houghton Papers, as these manu- 
scripts are now usually called. 

Medwin tried to represent the relations 
between the two poets as more intimate and 
friendly than they had been in reality. He 
also magnified the importance of his own 
" Life, p. 302. 

" Ibid., p. 303. 
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role in their lives, finding or inventing 
excuses for flagrant negligences on his part. 
Thus, his account of what he did upon 
arriving in Rome is, like the rest, one part 
true: “In the whirl and confusion conse- 
quent on a first sight of Rome, I did not, for 
some time, make inquiries about Keats,” and 
one part a tissue of gross fictions: “.. . and 
none of whom I did enquire, could give me 
any information respecting him; having no 
clue to any friend of his.”’* That Keats’s 
death, however, did not pass unnoticed in 
Rome is attested by Severn who, on 
February 27, 1821, wrote to Brown: “I 
followed his poor body to the grave on 
Monday, with many English.”** It will 
always be a disturbing thought that neither 
Shelley himself, nor his personal messenger 
Thomas Medwin was one of the mourners 
in the old Protestant Cemetery. 
H. W. HAUSERMANN. 

University of Geneva. 

? Life, p. 302. 

Charles Armitage Brown, Life of John Keats, 


edited by D. H. Bodurtha and W. B. Pope, Oxford 
University Press, 1937, p. 89. 


SOME LETTERS OF CAROLINE 
NORTON 


(Continued from page 35) 


17th July (1857). 
Dearest Brin. 

I got yr letter yesterday. | Fletchy is 
still at Malvern, and I am going to see him 
tomorrow. Would you were also in England! 
1 am sure it would be better for you; but we 
must take patience, if you are content to 
remain abroad; and really believe your 
Father would stop yr allowance. I dont 
believe it. . 

The graphic account of the hot land- 
scape in your letter made me feel like Ceres 
standing among warm sheaves. Even here, 
we pant and gasp, and are glad to go to 
garden “ breakfasts”—A Mde Castiglione 
from Paris where they say the Emperor fell 
in love with her, is the present notoriety. 
She is a beautiful young woman, but paints 
her eyes with long streaks, as is the present 
French fashion. She dresses so strangely 
that even were she not beautiful one must 
look at her. She seemed to me at Lady 
Holland’s breakfast to have nothing on but 
ten thousand streamers of ribband! like a 
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ship without sails “dressed” for royal 
saluting. 

The King of the Belgians has been here, 
and came to see me. He asked after you, 
and seemed interested about Carlotta. His 
own daughter Charlotte is about to marry 
the brother of the Emperor of Austria. He 
seems dotingly fond of her. 

The Queen of Holland also is here, who 
gave me that black Clock—but tho she came 
to Lansdowne House, I was too poorly with 
the heat to get into the music room and see 
her to speak to. I saw her pass, with her 
hair like a Queen in an old picture with a 
coronet of diamonds 

{Here Mrs Norton draws a little pen and 
ink sketch of the Queen’s head.] 

Lytton is gone to Italy again, on leave, 
but in truth I believe to “ get up ” languages, 
as he was really quite nervous about his 
examination. Perhaps you will meet. I hope 
you may—it will be pleasant company for 
you. 

Poor Lord Francis Gordon—I do not 
know if you recollect him when you were a 
boy at Frampton. He married a cousin of 
Marcia’s, a Miss Keir Grant. Well he 
was consumptive and went to Pau in the 
Pyrenees.—and died coming home, in the 
railway carriage and for two hours and 
more his poor wife son and daughter 
travelled on with the corpse, and when they 
arrived at Paris no one would receive them 
into an hotel, or take charge of the dead, 
till they could get an order from the English 
Embassy. I saw his widow today, poor 
— A melancholy journey she has had 
of it! 

There is a great struggle making in the 
English Parliament to seat one of the Roths- 
childs; and as it is the form of the oath 
taken by members that excluded Jews they 
are trying to alter the oath itself rather than 
not get them in. Does that question interest 
you? 

General Anson having died, Sir Colin 
Campbell has gone out at [remainder of 
letter missing]. 


The next group of letters are undated, but 
were written before and just after Fletcher 
Norton’s death in 1859. We can guess at 
the order in which they were written from 
their increasingly affectionate tone. 
dearest Mrs Wilson” becomes 
Bina” (the name by which she was known 
among her own relations), and Captain 
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Wilson comes to be referred to as “ Man.” 
The letter to Captain Wilson was reproduced 
in ‘Letters to Somebody, his son's 
Memoirs. Although written in March, it 
was attributed by him to 1855, erroneously, 
of course, as Mrs Norton only came into 
contact with Mrs Wilson that summer. The 
last two letters written on black-edged paper, 
probably date from 1859 or 1860, soon after 
Fletcher Norton’s death. It is uncertain 
when Mrs. Norton first met the Wilson 
family, but probably some time in 1856. 


No. 29 au second 
Hotel de la Gde Bretagne 
My dearest Mrs. Wilson, 

I cannot go thro Florence without 
at least trying to see you. I am not out—I 
have a bad cold—or I would come, instead 
of sending this note by Brinsley’s children. 

I would like to know how all goes with 
you. 

We are en route for Naples, but I am 
resting here for two or three days—and I 
shall be here again on my way north. 

Yr affecte C Norton 


Dear “ Bina” 

You must have been greatly amazed, if 
you thought I already had your pretty locket 
and kind note—at the easy way in which I 
took Both. 

But I had never been home since Two 
o’ck—and was unaware of the gift. The 
Man was quite right to make you put some 
of your hair in it—and I shall value it as 
much, believe me, as those who have known 
you far longer, and under pleasanter cir- 
cumstances of intimacy and friendship, than 
My anxious, scrambling, day-to-day stay 
here has permitted me. Still, among the 
pleasant and beautiful things of Florence 
you stand in the fore ground, and if I can 
get home and settled again—I do hope I 
shall see you there. I will write as soon as 
ever I know when I leave Paris, or what I 
do:— or whether my head still remains on 
my fatigued shoulders. 

God bless you. Believing in good /uck, 
I am glad the locket is in lapis lazuli which 
is supposed to ensure it. With kindest re- 
gards to Captain W. Yours affectionately 

Caroline Norton 


Frampton Court 
Dorchester. 
December 9. 
Even now I have not returned home! and 
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everything is just as much at sixes and 
sevens as ever! I do not even know that I 
shall remain this winter in England. And 
as to the poor “ Man”—I wrote to Lord 
Stanley, the only time I saw anything I 
thought he could hold—and Lord Stanley 
wrote to Lord Panmure, and nothing came 
of it. We will try again. 

I am ashamed to find in my box of papers 
a letter which should have been sent you, 
from Brin, long long ago—but I left the box 
at my Sister’s house, and never knew there 
were letters “for post” in it which it seems 
Brin had left to go with mine and which the 
servants put carefully away with all my 
things. 

I have had nothing but torment since we 
parted, as to Brin. We had a most restless 
nervous journey home—he scolded me inces- 
santly part of the time—and frightened me 
to death at others—he bathed in the snow 
torrents on Mt St Gothard, and I never 
expected him to rejoin us on the road. 
When he did so, he was in such a state of 
excitement, that the first occasion of irrita- 
tion that occurred (the delay of the post- 
horses)—he got into a dispute with the 
postillions and it ended in the brutes knock- 
ing him down on the stable, and tearing his 
clothes off his back. I waited one day at 
Lucerne that he might have a quiet rest, 
poor fellow, and no harm come of the row, 
but I was much alarmed and made very 
nervous. 

At Paris we wrote, wrote and wrote the 
interminable letters to Mr. Norton and his 
lawyers—without result—then I had a very 
bad accident—(fire seeming to be deter- 
mined to do me some michief while abroad) 
for my dress ignited, when I was sealing 
some letters, and I was near a month re- 
covering from the burns on my neck and 
my bosom. 

I then came to England. I was first of all 
to have brought one of Brin’s little ones— 
about which he changed his mind at least 
20 times and finally caused me to unpack 
Baby’s things and leave them and him 
behind—he (Baby) having lived in the hotel 
with me for a month to be weaned, and in 
prospect of his coming home with me. I 
was accompanied to England by Brin him- 
self, Fletcher thinking with me that Mr. 
Norton would never settle anything without 
some such step. They (the Father and son) 
dined together three days running, and Mr 
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Norton told Brin he wd give him £300 a year 
if he would go away again and live abroad. 
Brin went back to Paris—but as yet has not 
profited by the promise: and, as days slip 
by, I, vainly, beg him to write me word if 
anything is settled. I pay an apartment for 
him in Paris next door to his brother— 
where he dines every day. But Fletcher him- 
self is ordered South by the Doctor for the 
winter—so there must come some change! 

Mariuccia has been rather’a disappoint- 
ment, as tho’ I seemed to have taught her 
successfully, as long as I was in the house 
with her, she relapsed into all her lazy do- 
nothing ways as soon as I had put her into 
pretty lodgings of her own! Even about 
her children she is so indolent it grieves my 
very heart. Carlotta grew quite charming, 
and was so clever poor little thing; it will be 
a thousand pities she should be lost for want 
of training! Both children keep well—but 
poor Brin is certainly a great sufferer, and 
very often ill enough to keep his room. He 
did not wish to stay in England:—he was 
quite impatient to get away:—and as to 
getting him to attend to business, or to be- 
believe in other people’s opinions, of what 
would be wisest for him to do, it is quite 
hopeless. When I know what his plans are 
—and what mine are—lI shall tell you. He 
is in Paris, and I am at my Brother’s for the 
present, in Dorsetshire. I only passed 
thro’ London on my way to Scotland, for 
two or three country house visits, and on 
my way South again. 

I was very sorry at the extraordinary 
want of consideration of Sir H Bulwer in 
all that business of the Man’s—and I write 
now to ask poor “ Man,” as I sent his little 
memorandum away, to write me once more 
everything he thinks would be feasible for 
him. I may utterly fail in ever being of the 
slightest assistance but it will not be for 
want of asking. Young Lytton, I hear, hates 
the Hague, and has been poorly there, from 
putting his shoulder out of joint, poor boy: 
but was getting better and writing with his 
own hand again. I have not yet seen his 
new book. 

Blanche Airlie was staying at Keir, in 
Stirlingshire (one of my visits), and we 
talked much of you. Her boy was a splen- 
did specimen of Florentine architecture. 

I would like a line from you, and as soon 
as ever I can tell what is to become of me— 
you shall hear. I have been much disheart- 
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ened :—but what is the use of entering into 
all that! Let me know how your children 
are, and where you are. Direct 3 Chester- 
field Street because the housemaid will 
know where I am, and I shall perhaps go 
on to Bowood after Xmas. London is too 
dreary, at this time of year. 

Also let me know whether “ Man” was 
on Lord Normanby’s staff in Ireland—and 
when—and what he has done—for I was 
unable to answer some formal question Lord 
Stanley put to me. 

And so, for the present, farewell. I 
waited at first, hoping to write something 
decisive—but think it better to scrawl this 
letter than wait on. 

I hope Brinsley explained about some 
cigarettes which were opened at Marseilles 
and the direction lost, our baggage going 
through the Douane without us: something 
yr Sister gave him to carry. 

God bless you all— 

Yours heavy heartedly, but heartily 
Caroline Norton 

I am resting now to recover my wits, after 

visiting abroad. 


London 6th March 
Dear Captain Wilson 

All the Peelites refused to join Lord 
Derby!—I do assure you that it is not from 
forgetfulness, but from ill-success, that you 
do not hear of something done for you. 
Your paper, given me at Florence, with the 
list of what you could hold, lies on my 
writing table, and often and often I pick out 
some one thing that I hear is going, and 
attempt to snap at it. Some day I may be 
lucky but hitherto I have always been told 
that the thing was “ already given away ” or 
“long promised in the event of a vacancy.” 

I do not forget your sweet wife with her 
grave starlike eyes, or the lovely children, in 
the morning light at Florence—but what wd 
be the use of writing only to say I had just 
failed. If ever S. Herbert comes in, I will 
ask him long beforehand for something. 

I have been in Germany and Scotland— 
hardly ever in London—and with legal dis- 
putes still pending that cripple all free action. 
Fletcher has got his step as Ist Attaché but 
Brin is still idle and ill and exiled—and I am 
still unhappy about him. 

Pray believe, if ever I can write you good 
news, I will, and with love to Bina 

I am yours ever sincerely 
Caroline Norton 
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Friday 
My dear, what would please me and give me 
a real chat with you would be if you could 
come here at dinner time—(Seven ock) today 
—or tomorrow. 

I have been very poorly. If you are not 
indoors when this reaches your house, never 
mind sending answer—but come or not, as 
suits you at 7. You will tell me all about 
poor Fuller. I do not know when I have 
felt my heart so loving for what are termed 
“ Strangers.” 

Day and night—these two days and 2 
nights—I am haunted by visions of that 
home so suddenly left vacant of its chief 


inmate, and so darkened to the Wife. How 
I pity her! 
Yours ever sincerely 
C. Norton 
No. 8 Hotel Milano 


Monday 

Dear Mrs. “ Bina” I am sorry to say | 
must submit to Destiny—and again defer 
going out. I was very much worse the 
morning and night after you came to us— 
and though I got better again yesterday 
afternoon, and feel better now—my eyes are 
all inflamed and bloodshot, and I should 
think going into the cold wind would put 
me back in all respects. There is nothing 
for it but Patience! A quality I admire in 
other people, but have difficulty in laying in 
a stock of, for myself. 

If a woman who made gauze and crape 
caps could come to me, I would give her a 
pattern and that would suffice. 

I take it my red eyes are only the sunset 
of my bad cold, and that tomorrow I shall 
begin to be as usual. 

Think of six days in Florence and never 
getting out to see anything! 

I want too, to drive to the old Villa Bric- 
chieri with you and to the old villa of the 
Normanbys—and visit the long ago places, 
where I began so eagerly to educate the un- 
educatable Maria and saw you and your 
sweet children, in the early sunshine both of 
life and the Florentine sky! 

But today, I am reminded that I am an 
infirm old dowager, and can go nowhere. 

Let me know how Mrs. Fuller is. I think 
much of her! 

ever your affecte C Norton 


[By an error the following sentence was 
omitted at the end of the letter of 24 June 
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1857 (p. 35): ‘“‘ She made exactly the face 
of Guido’s dying Cleopatra—the attitude of 
Niobe’s sinking daughter—the fierce gestures 
of various pictures of Judith—and enchanted 
me by her variety—and” (remainder of 


letter missing)] A. I. MACNAGHTEN. 
(To be continued) 


THE ARUNDEL FAMILY 


[NX the Note published in Notes and Queries 

of January 8, 1949, Vol. cxciv. No. 1, p. 6, 
a word is omitted from the second para- 
graph which makes all the difference to the 
text. The sentence in which the omission 
occurs is: “The Yorkshire Arundell held 
land in Hampshire with his ( ) wife 
Emma de Port.” This should be: “The 
Yorkshire Arundell held land in Hampshire 
with his overlord’s wife Emma de Port.” 

His overlord was William de Percy I, 
whose wife was Emma de Port. The name 
of Arundell’s wife is not known. Emma de 
Port held a maritagium under Hugh de 
Port in various counties, and a house in 
Winchester. (E.Y.C. vol. II; Victoria County 
History for Hampshire under Winchester.) 
Arundell is believed to have held Upton 
under Hugh de Port, and possibly joined the 
retinue of William de Percy I when William 
married Emma de Port. Arundell’s descen- 
dant, William Arundell of Upton, Hamp- 
shire, who held under Hugh’s descendant, 
Adam de Port, held also Treloy in Cornwall. 
He enfeoffed his nephew, Renfrid Arundell, 
in Treloy, and Renfrid became the ancestor 
of the Arundells of Lanherne, Trerice and 
Wardour. William Arundell opposed John’s 
election to the throne, and died in that king’s 
ire and indignation in 1199. Later, his son, 
William Arundell, being also with the king’s 
enemies, King John granted Treloy to 
Renfrid Arundell, dispossessing William’s 
son as overlord. (Rot. Litt. Claus. I.) There 
is evidence that descendants of Renfrid 
obtained Lanherne and Trerice by marriage 
with the heiresses to these estates, and, for 
a while, the Trerice Arundells bore the 
Trerice coat of arms instead of their own, 
but eventually reverted to their own. The 
Arundells of Wardour merged with the 
Arundells of Lanherne by marriage with the 
heiress of Lanherne. Meanwhile, the York- 
shire Arundells in the direct, legitimate male 
line died out in Yorkshire. 


Laura Lucie Norswortny, F.R.Hist.S. 
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THE YORKSHIRE ARUNDELS 
Ill. The West Riding (continued) 


ROBERT ARUNDALL of Pontefract was 
born in 1783 and died in 1841. His 
descendants now call themselves Arundel. 
His children made the change after he was 
dead. (Somerset House Registers of Births, 
Marriages and Deaths. Also Principal Pro- 
bate Registry; and the fly-leaves of Mrs. 
Robert Arundall’s Prayer Book, where the 
original name and the new spelling are 
entered.) This was not done on religious 
grounds inasmuch as all the children were 
members of the Ebenezer Chapel, Ponte- 
fract, as he had been; so some other reason 
must have prevailed. People still living had 
heard of the change. One of these—a 
solicitor—writing of Robert Arundel, 
youngest son of Robert Arundall, states: “I 
always understood that the real name of the 
Arundel family was Arundle and _ that 
Robert Arundel early in his life changed it 
to Arundel.” As I have been unable to find 
any record of the spelling Arundle except in 
one instance in the Rothwell Register (Roth- 
well Register, vol. II, p. 681) of a Thomas 
Arundles in 1790, I think this must be the 
way Arundall was pronounced. The 
Arundels still pronounce their name Arundle. 
Robert Arundall married Charlotte 
Wharldale on 6 September 1807. (Register 
St. Giles Church, Pontefract.) Charlotte was 
the daughter of Catherine otherwise Kitty 
Wharldale (ibid.), firstborn child of Samuel 
Wharldale, son of Thomas Wharldale, cord- 
wainer, born 1711, whose family can be 
traced for several generations in the Parish 
Registers. Samuel was a boot and shoe- 
maker. He was born in 1743, married 
Martha Smith in 1764 (ibid.), and became 
the father of Catherine otherwise Kitty in 
1765. (Ibid.) Charlotte’s father is not named 
in the Register, but her baptism is recorded 
as having been performed by the Reverend 
Thomas Heron, Vicar of St. Giles, on 
9 July 1786. The Reverend Thomas Heron, 
twenty-one years later, married her to 
Robert Arundall. (Ibid.) The Register of 
St. Giles spells Robert’s name Arundell, and 
whoever filled in the Register had to guess 
at the spelling, for a X with “the mark of 
Robert X Arundell” is placed against the 
name. No other instance occurs of Arundell 
in reference to Robert. 
Research for the family in Pontefract has 
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been greatly assisted by Charlotte’s Prayer 

Book in which she entered meticulously the 

names and dates of birth and baptism of all 

her children. Her own name appears twice 
on the front page. The first time as “ Char- 
lotte Wharldale” with the date 1799, at 
which time she was 13, the script being in 
what resembles that of the Reverend Thomas 

Heron in the Parish Records. The second 

time as “ Charlotte Wharldale ” in a childish 

hand, probably her own, with the name 

“Daniel” underneath. The flyleaves of this 

Prayer Book, containing the entries, are still 

in the possession of one of her descendants 

living at Huddersfield, who, through the 
good offices of Mrs. F. A. Arundel of the 

West Riding, has most kindly allowed me to 

see them. 

Robert and Charlotte had seven children. 
Copied from the Prayer Book they were: 
(1) “ Eliza Arundall, whos born on monday 

morning at half past 5 0 clock in July 17 
1809 and whos Baptized the 13 August 
1809” 

(2) “Samuel Arundall the son of Robert 
Arundall whos born the 16 in October 
1814 at 25 minutes past 3 o clock in the 
morning being at Sunday Baptized 
30 October 1814” 

(3) “ Mary Ann Arundall the daughter of 
Robert Arundall whos born the 16 in 
August 1816 at 25 minutes past 10 o 
clock in the forenoon being at friday and 
whos Baptized the 13 in Sep 1816” 

(4) “Henry Arundall whos born 15 in 
October 1818 at thursday morning at 
10 minutes past 3 o clock and whos 
baptized 15 in November 1818 by Mr 
Boothroyd ” 

(5) and (6) “Sarah Arundall and William 
Arundall the Daughter and son of 
Robert Arundall whos born 13 May 
1820 been twins Sarah 19 min before six 
and William half past six in morning 
died 15 June” 

(7) “Robert Arundall the son of Robert 
and Charlotte Arundall whos born 
Febry 2 1823 at 20 minutes before 
9 o clock at Sunday Morning and whos 
baptized Mch 9 1823 by Mr Rawson.” 

Some of the entries Arundall have been 
altered to Arundel in a different hand and 
darker ink. They are Eliza, Henry, Sarah 
and William. 

On a separate sheet of paper is a copy of 
a list of baptisms by the Reverend Charles 
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George Smith, curate, containing the bap. 
tism of Sarah Arundall, daughter of Robert 
and Charlotte Arundall, altered in darker 
ink to Arundel, baptised 25 June, 1820. The 
dates of all the baptisms recorded in Char- 
lotte’s Prayer Book have been verified from 
the Register of the Ebenezer Chapel, now 
the Congregational Church, Pontefract, 
where the baptisms took place. (Information 
kindly sent by the Reverend Cyril Wade, 
Congregational Church, Pontefract.) 

As to the occupation of Robert Arundall, 
different Records give different versions, by 
which it would appear that he changed his 
occupation several times. The first Record 
found is that of the marriage of his son 
Samuel, who therein described him as a 
gardener. His daughter Eliza and his son 
Henry on their marriage certificates de 
scribed him as a yeoman. Mary Ann called 
him an Inn-keeper on hers, and a “ retired 
Inn-keeper ” on her mother’s death certi- 
ficate. (Somerset House Registers, Births, 
Marriages and Deaths.) The Reverend John 
Egar Millson, pastor of the Ebenezer Chapel, 
who was present when Robert Arundall died, 
entered him on the death certificate as a 
labourer. (Somerset House, ibid., 19 Decem- 
ber, 1841.) 

Local Records do not confirm that he was 
ever a yeoman in the accepted sense of the 
word. His son Samuel’s description of him 
as a gardener is probably the correct inter- 
pretation of yeoman in his case. Nor can 
he be found among the Inn-keepers of 
Pontefract or its neighbourhood, though he 
may have been employed by one of the 
licensees. During the pastorate of the 
Reverend John Egar Millson the grounds 
and buildings of the Ebenezer Chapel were 
enlarged, and possibly Robert was one of the 
labourers engaged on the work. Robert died 
intestate, aged 58, in 1841. (Somerset House, 
ibid.) 

Charlotte survived him for twenty-six 
years, during which time she seems to have 
worked and saved. She died, aged 81, m 
1867, at Berkeley, Gloucestershire, where 
she was living with her daughter Mary Ann. 
(Somerset House, ibid., Death Certificate, 
18 October, 1867.) Her Will, dated 30 May, 
1859, describes her as of Pontefract, York- 
shire. She left under £450. To her sons 
Samuel, Henry and Robert, she left £100 to 
be divided equally between them, and the 
rest to her only surviving daughters, Eliza, 
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wife of William Robbins, and Mary Ann, 
wife of Daniel Clark, without participation 
by their husbands. She devised all real estate 
vested in her as trustee or mortgagee to her 
sons Samuel and Robert their heirs and 
assigns subject to the trusts and equities 
affecting the same. She appointed her son 
Samuel her sole executor. The Will is 
signed “Charlotte Arundel” in the same 
hand as the entries in her Prayer Book. The 
details of “all real estate vested in her as 
trustee or mortgagee” are not forthcoming 
and cannot be traced. Not one of her many 
grandchildren is mentioned in her Will, 
though Henry Birkby Arundel, one of the 
eldest of them, was 20 years old when she 


died. 

Of her children: 

(1) Eliza married in 1857, when she was 
48 years old, William Robbins, a gar- 
dener of Oakley, Gloucestershire, son 
of Job Robbins, also a _ gardener. 
(Somerset House General Register Office, 
Marriages, 21 July, 1857.) 

(2) Samuel will be mentioned presently. 

(3) Mary Ann occurs at Nooking, Stanley, 
near Wakefield, in 1840, where she 
became the mother of a son, Amos 
Arundel, when she. was 24 years old. 
The infant was born 3 November and 
died 19 November, 1840, and his birth 
was registered by Mary Ann four days 
after one George Hudson registered the 
death. (Somerset house, ibid., Birth, 
3 November, Death, 19 November, 
1840.) George Hudson could not write, 
so his testimony was entered in the 
Register as “The X mark of George 
Hudson.” Mary Ann was described as 
a single woman. No doubt her infant 
was the grandchild of Robert Arundall 
buried in Grave No. 13 of the Ebenezer 
Chapel Burial Ground and numbered 1 
as shown on the plan now at the Con- 
gregational Church, Pontefract. The 
plan gives Grave No. 13 as under: 


13 R. Arundel 
(1) Grandchild 
(2) R. Arundel 1841 
(3) Grandchild 


At the date of Robert’s death the only one 
of his children married was Samuel, who 
had no child buried in 1840. (Somerset 
House, ibid.) The grandchild marked as the 
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third burial in the grave was Samuel’s son, 

George Henry Arundel, who died at Ponte- 

fract, aged seven weeks, at the end of 

December, 1841. (Ibid.) No grandchild of 

Robert Arundail other than Amos, son of 

Mary Ann Arundel, can be found registered 

as dead before Robert died. 

Mary Ann next occurs at Berkeley in 
Gloucestershire, where, at the age of 34, she 
married Daniel Clark, aged 28, described as 
an Inn-keeper. He was the’ son of John 
Clark, a boot-maker. Mary Ann, however, 
is not to be taken too literally. She gave her 
age as 30. Also the birth certificate of her 
son, Amos, and her marriage certificate are 
the only records so far seen on which her 
true Christian names are shown. On all 
other records she calls herself Marianne 
Arundel before marriage and Marianne 
Arundel Clarke after marriage, even on 
documents signed jointly by herself and her 
husband who always signed himself Clark. 
(Somerset House, ibid.) Her career has not 
been pursued further as she was no longer 
resident in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
(4) Henry Arundel will be mentioned 

presently. 

(5) Sarah Arundel was living in 1845, when 
she attended the wedding of her brother 
Henry (Somerset House, ibid.), but was 
dead before her mother’s Will was made 
in 1859. (Principal Probate Registry.) 

(6) William Arundel died one month and 
two days after he was born. 

(7) Robert Arundel II will be mentioned at 
a later date. 

Samuel, eldest son of Robert and Char- 
lotte, was an office clerk of Leeds. He 
married in 1838, Maria, daughter of William 
Orger, an Inn-keeper of Leeds (Somerset 
House Registry, Marriages, 31 March, 1848), 
and had several children, of whom two 
daughters and one son, Charles Edward, 
survived. Charles Edward was a solicitor 
of Leeds, and, in late life, Samuel worked 
in his son’s office. (Information sent by Mr. 
Piper, Clerk to Arundel and Son, Ponte- 
fract, Solicitors, and forwarded by courtesy 
of Miss P. H. M. Arundel.) Samuel was a 
much trusted and dependable member of 
the family. Not only was he his 
mother’s sole executor but he was one of the 
executors of his brother, Robert II, with 
whom he was living when Robert died in 
1888. Charles Edward died many years ago 
and no descendants of his have been traced. 
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Henry, second son of Robert and Char- 
lotte, became a British Teacher and had 
posts at Bolton, Castleton within the 
borough of Rochdale in Lancashire, and in 
the West Riding. Later he became a farmer 
in the West Riding, and left descendants who 
are farming there at the present day. Henry 
married at the Ebenezer Chapel, Pontefract, 
in 1845, Emma, daughter of Thomas Birkby, 
a boot and shoe-maker. The officiating 
pastor was the Reverend John Egar Millson, 
who had been present at the death of 
Henry’s father four years before. (Somerset 
House Registry, Marriages, 3 July, 1845; 
Deaths, 19 December, 1841.) At that time 
the Town Registrar had to be present at the 
Ebenezer Chapel marriages, so the Register 
was also signed by Thomas Willmot, District 
Registrar. Henry and Emma had the follow- 
ing children: 

(1) Amelia Bertha, born 1846, died aged 12 
in 1858. (Somerset House.) 

(2) Henry Birkby Arundel, born 27 June, 
1847, of whom presently. 

(3) Gertrude, married Herbert Woodcock of 
Huddersfield, both deceased, but have 
descendants living. (Information from 
Mrs. F. A. Arundel, of Ledsham, 
daughter-in-law of Henry Arundel.) 

(4) James Curtis Arundel, born and died 
1853. (Somerset House). 

(5) Charlotte Elizabeth, died aged five years, 
31 January, 1860. It is one of the sad- 
nesses of life that this only grandchild 
named after Charlotte, Henry’s mother, 
and after Elizabeth, Henry’s grand- 
mother, should have been an idiot. She 
died of congestion due to idiocy. 
(Somerset House, Deaths, 31 January, 
1860.) 

(6) Francis Arthur, born 27 September, 
1860, became a farmer, and farmed his 
father’s farm at Ledsham in the West 
Riding. Henry Arundel lived with him 
until Henry Arundel died. Arthur 
Francis Arundel married Hannah Louisa 
Stather in 1897, when he was 37 and she 
18. (Information kindly sent by Mrs. 
F. A. Arundel.) They had six children: 
(1) Margery, married Norman Porter 
and went to Australia. They have nine 
children. (2) Evelyn, married Ivor 
Nichols of Park Farm, Ledston, in the 
West Riding, now of Collingham, near 
Wetherby. They have six children. 
(3) Henry Francis Rupert, born 1901, a 
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farmer of Newfields, near Ledsham, 
married 1935, Alice Jackson Chadwick, 
daughter of a glass bottle manufacturer, 
They have two children: Judith Mary, 
born 1936, and Francis William Arundel, 
born 1943. (4) Arthur Rudolf, bom 
1904, unmarried, a farmer, living with 
his mother at Ledsham. (5) David 
Roland, born 1915, a farmer, unmarried, 
living with his mother at Ledsham. (6) 
Oliver Reginald, born 1917, a farmer, 
married 1939, Alice Gaut Rodex, and 
has one son, Philip Michael Arundel, 
born 1945. 

Francis Arthur Arundel died in 1935. His 
widow has the distinction of having lived 
for 51 years on the farm originally taken by 
her father-in-law, Henry Arundel, more 
than 70 years ago. Besides being herself a 
good farmer, Mrs. F. A. Arundel has 
brought up her four sons in the same tradi- 
tion, and the Arundels are, therefore, well 
represented in one of their oldest careers in 
the West Riding. To Mrs. F. A. Arundel | 
am indebted for many details concerning her 
husband’s family, for which I tender her my 
thanks. 

To return to Henry Arundel’s other 
descendants: 

(7) Mildred Augusta, born 1862, married 
the Reverend George Gill, Vicar of 
Husthwaite, Yorkshire; she is deceased, 
but has descendants still living. 

(8) Edgar Theodore Percy Arundel, born 
1866 (Somerset House Register, Births, 
1866; Ebenezer Chapel Register, Ponte- 
fract), became a commercial traveller of 
Leytonstone, Essex. He married Nellie 
Butcher, and had three children who sur- 
vived him. His descendants have not 
been traced. 

Henry Arundel died intestate in 1907, aged 

88, having survived all his brothers and 

sisters. 

Henry Birkby Arundel, the eldest son of 
Henry Arundel and Emma Birkby, entered 
the Lancashire textile industry as 4 
machinist early in life, and rose to be 
manager of the firm where he was employed. 
He was of undoubted ability, and able to 
seize the opportunities offered by Victorian 
stability and enterprise. He thus found him- 
self in a position to launch his own firm in 
Manchester for the making of textile 
machinery. He called it Arundel and Co: 
About 1891 he moved it to Stockport, 
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Cheshire, and there it remained until his 
death in 1905 and after. He was fortunate 
in having a colleague as enterprising as him- 
self, one Joseph Higginson, who was a 
clever inventor of many patents in textile 
machinery. (“Stockport Advertizer,” 
February Ist, 1935.) Henry Birkby Arundel 
married at the Congregational Church, 
Huyton, Liverpool, in 1872, Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Daniel Busby, an 
omnibus proprietor of Liverpool. (Somer- 
set House Registry, Marriage 11 September, 
1872.) Henry Birkby Arundel was then 25 
and Elizabeth 30. Their children were: (1) 
Violet Hannah, born 1874, married Isaac 
McDougal, sheep dip manufacturer, and has 
children and grandchildren. (2) Norman 
Arundel, born 1877, died 1882. (3) Hubert 
Arundel, born 1879, of whom presently. (4) 
Dorothy, married a Mr. Bell and died 
childless. 

Daniel Busby, having added tramways 
and carriages to his omnibus business, 
realized a fortune of £96,622 net, which, 
apart from some comparatively small lega- 
cies, he left to his three children, Mary, 
Elizabeth and Angelina Busby. Henry 
Birkby Arundel was one of the executors 
of Daniel Busby’s Will. (Principal Probate 
Registry, Will dated 5 March, 1887.) 

Henry Birkby Arundel died at the age of 
58 in 1905. (Somerset House, Deaths, 1905.) 
His Will, proved at over £57,000, represented 
£1,000 for each year of his life. He left an 
annuity of £100 free of Death Duty and 
Income Tax to his father, Henry Arundel 
of Ledsham, and legacies free of all Duty 
to each of his brothers and sisters alive at 
his death. His wife was one of his two 
executors. He decreed that his son, Hubert, 
if not already a partner in the firm of 
Arundel and Co: was to be made a partner, 
and he left to Hubert his entire share in the 
firm, subject to certain provisions. Henry 
Birkby Arundel provided for his daughters, 
and willed that if one or both of them 
should died without issue her or their share 
should fall in to his residuary estate for 
the benefit of any grandchildren by his 
other child or children including his son, 
Hubert. Henry Birkby Arundel was the 
only member of the family descended from 
Robert and Charlotte of Pontefract to found 
a fortune. (Principal Probate Registry, 
London. For the Will of Henry Birkby 
Arundel, see 1 June, 1904, proved 29 
January, 1906.) 
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Hubert Arundel, the only surviving son, 
was fortunate in having Joseph Higginson 
in partnership, for Joseph Higginson con- 
tinued to make lucrative inventions. In 
1911, they jointly took out a patent as 
J. Higginson and H. Arundel for a new in- 
vention called the “ Autovac,” which the 
“Stockport Advertizer” of ist February, 
1935, in an obituary notice of Joseph Hig- 
ginson, described as “ one of his patents, the 
Autovac, which he designed before the 
war and which became universally used... . 
In order to cope with the demand created 
by the invention, he constructed works at 
Heston Norris, forming the Autovac Manu- 
facturing Company, of which he became 
Chairman.” (“Stockport Advertizer,” 1st 
February, 1935.) In 1920 the orginal firm 
of Arundel and Co: amalgamated with 
T. Coulthard and Co: Ltd, and became 
known as Arundel, Coulthard and Co: and 
The Sovereign Works, Stockport. Joseph 
Higginson was also Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director of this firm, but Hubert 
Arundel, as the son of the founder of 
Arundel and Co, was a Director of both 
Companies. Joseph Higginson died in 1935. 
Hubert Arundel had predeceased him in 
aor (Somerset House, Deaths, 1934 and 
1935.) 

Before his marriage Hubert Arundel spent 
much time in the West Riding, and was best 
man at the wedding of his uncle, Francis 
Arthur, and Hannah Lousia Stather, in 
1897. Hubert married in 1909, Constance 
Margaret, daughter of Charles M. Sawyer, 
a merchant of Birkdale, Lancashire, son of 
William Sawyer, a salesman in cotton goods, 
of Ardwick, Lancashire. (Somerset House, 
Registry of Births, 20 March 1856; Mar- 
riages, 22 June, 1909.) There were six 
children of Hubert’s marriage: 

(1) Cynthia, born 1910, married, and has 
two daughters: Jennifer, born 27 June, 
ae and Philippa Cynthia, born 8 July, 
1939. 

(2) Charles Henry, born 1911, died young. 

(3) Herbert Birkby, born 1912, died young. 

(4) Constance Eryl, born 1915, married, and 
has one daughter, Josephine. 

(5) Honor, born 1918, married, and has one 
daughter. Honor is on the staff of the 
“ Daily Worker,” contributing a weekly 
feature under a pseudonym. 

(6) Robert L. Arundel, born 1925, served 
in the Navy during the last World War, 
and is now an undergraduate of Merton 
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College, Oxford, He rowed for Oxford 
against Cambridge in the Boat Race of 
1948, and for Merton College at Henley 
Regatta in the same year. 

Inquiry has been made at the College of 
Arms, London, to ascertain whether Robert 
Arundall of Pontefract and his descendants 
calling themselves Arundel, were and are 
entitled to bear the Arundell coat of arms. 
The members of the family noted in the 
letter of inquiry included Henry Arundel 
and Robert Arundel II, the sons of Robert 
Arundall, and Henry Birkby Arundel his 
grandson, and Hubert Arundel his great- 
grandson. The official Report in reply 
states : 

“No member of the family of Robert 
Arundall of Pontefract, as noted in your 
letter of enquiry, has at any time established 
a right to Armorial Bearings, or placed on 
record particulars of their genealogy. The 
search was extended throughout our Records 
to an early date, without tracing any 
armigerous family of the name seated in 
Yorkshire.” (Somerset Herald, College of 
Arms, Queen Victoria Street, London, 


EC.4.) 1. L. Norswortny, F.R.Hist.S. 
(To be continued) 


MILTON’S ‘ TREATISE OF CIVIL 
POWER’ 


"THERE is a passage in Milton’s Treatise 
of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes 
which is printed with a mistaken alteration 
in the current editions (Bohn, World’s 
Classics, Columbia) : 
All prophane and licentious men, so 
known, can be considerd but either so 
without the church as never yet within it, 
or departed thence of thir own accord, or 
excommunicate: if never yet within the 
church, whom the apostle, and so conse- 
quently the church have naught to do to 
judge, as he professes 1 Cor. 5. 12, them 
by what autoritie doth the magistrate 
judge, or, which is worse, compell in rela- 
tion to the church? (Columbia edition, 
vi, 37) 
The them which I have italicized is correct: 
it is the correlative of the preceding whom, 
and should not be altered, with the editors, 
to then. It is true that in the next clause 


Milton shifts to the singular (‘of his own 
accord’), but this does not affect the clause 
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quoted, which is still under the influence of 
the opening ‘ of their own accord.’ 

By way of compensation the editors have 
left standing a piece of manifest nonsense ip 
the same treatise: 

“That outward force is such [i.e. un- 
warrantable], and that God’s glory in the 
whole administration of the gospel accord. 
ing to his own will and councel ought to 
be fulfilled by weakness, at least so re. 
futed, not by force; or if by force, inward 
and spiritual, not outward and corporeal, 
is already prov’d at large.” 

(ibid., vi, 33) 

For refuted read reputed. 

J.C. MAXWELL, 


JOHN BORTHWICK GILCHRIST 
(1759-1841), ORIENTALIST 


ACCORDING to D.N.B., he was notorious 

for “his fiery temperament, violent 
politics, which savoured strongly of repub- 
licanism, and no less violent language, which 
appear to have considerably astonished his 
fellow citizens (at Edinburgh) especially at 
civic meetings. .. . 

“He died at Paris on 9 Jan. 1841. By his 
wife, Miss Mary Ann Coventry, he had no 
children. In Aug. 1850 she married at Paris, 
General Guglielmo Pepe of the Kingdom 
of Naples.” 

In going over a box of old family papers 
the writer recently came across some frag- 
ments of an old diary of 1834-5 written bya 
William Green (b. 1783), the son of John 
Green, J.P., and merchant of the City of 
London. Misfortune had made him cynical, 
but he had preserved a sense of humour 
which makes the entries amusing as well as 
of some interest. 

On Tuesday, 19 Aug. 1834, he writes: 
“In the multiplied scenes and changes of 
life and the many shiftings I had experienced 
in the few short months that had elapsed 
since the commencement of this journal— 
how was it possible to conceive that in the 
march of events I should witness so strange 
a metamorphosis as has occurred to two of 
my associates, one Dr. Gilchrist, the great 
Eastern scholar—the real ‘ Learned Pundit’ 
according to Dominic Sampson—who in @ 
few short calendar months was to annihilate 
the British Newspaper Press, and the Times 
in a breath—but the wand of the far-famed 
Harlequin Ellar could not have changed the 
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scene so quickly as Mrs. Gilchrist’s matri- 
monial power did—she threatened him with 
a ‘De lunatico inquirendo’ unless he sur- 
rendered his ‘pursuits of literature’ and 
eloped with her and General Pepe to Paris 
forthwith. Argument, reason and propriety 
was out of the question, and the Dr. sur- 
rendered per force of threat—and if my 
informant speaks truth the far-famed Jos. 
Hume, Esqre., M.P., arbitrated on the 
occasion and brought about this result. The 
other personage above alluded to was Mr. 
Whicker, the nephew of this said Dr. who if 
not as eccentric and imbecile, is decidedly 
as mad, and incapable of taking care of 
himself—for he by some of his wild con- 
trivances and inconsiderate conduct has got 
himself into Newgate as a receiver of stolen 
goods—just as he was on the eve of 
emigrating with his new wife to New South 
Wales. So much for a match of Love— 
and a sort of Gretna Green trip. Multiplica- 
tion and addition &c &c bothered the brains 
of Yeats and myself, until stupefication 
closed the days work.” R.C.G. 


MRS. ANN YOSY AND HER BOOKS 


REFLEC TIONS in a walk round the Lake 

of Geneva by an Admirer of Nature. 
Printed for the Author. Geneva. To be 
found in Paris at A. and W. Calignani. 
1821. (Printed by Guill.me Fick. 8vo. 89 
pages), is the title of a small brochure the 
authorship of which has long been a puzzle. 
The late Mr. George Gordon, President of 
Magdalen, and I were inclined to favour 
the view that it might have been by Thomas 
Medwin, because in a letter which Shelley 
wrote to Medwin from Pisa on 22 August 
1821 he referred appreciatively to some 
verses on the Lake of Geneva which Medwin 
had sent to him. The problem has now 
been solved, thanks to the kindness of Mr. 
J. G. Broadbent, Secretary of the Royal 
Literary Fund, who allowed me to see some 
extracts from the archives of the Fund. In 
support of her claim for assistance in 1825, 
Mrs. Ann Yosy gave the following titles of 
works written by her: A general description 
of Switzerland as now divided into 19 
Cantons.... Lond. 1814. [recte: 1815] 
Constance and Leopold, a Novel, Lond. 
1820. Classic Tales. Reflections in a walk 
round the Lake of Geneva. 


(Continued foot of page 62) 
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Queries 











zx ULTREHOUS.”—In 1391, on the 
death of her husband, Lady Joan 
Langford was assigned as her dower a 
third part of the manor of Bradfield. Most 
of the buildings are specified. She was given 
no part of the hall chambers, but the next 
sentence reads, “ Et assigno dictae Johannae 
unam domum vocatam poultrehous .. . in 
recompensacione camerarum praedictarum.” 
The position assigned to this house suggests 
that it stood in the kitchen court. This and 
the fact that it was given as compensation 
for the hall chambers, of which the widow 
might have expected a share, suggest that it 
must have been something more than a 
hen-house or a store (pultura) house 
Though the first o in poultrehous is unlike 
any letter in the MS., there can be no doubt 
about the rest of the word. I shall be glad 
to hear of any other instance of this word 
appearing in a medieval document. 


Bradfield College. JOHN HILLs. 


UNusuaL CHRISTIAN NAMES.—Has 

any reader ever come across the 
unusual Christian name of Duncea? A 
daughter of Lt.-Colonel Edward Chichester, 
younger brother of the Ist Earl of Donegall, 
was so named, but I cannot trace it occur- 
ring in any family with which she was 
connected. She married William Brereton of 
the Co. Carlow branch of that family, and 
Sir Fortunatus Dwarris in his paper on the 
Breretons (published in Archaeologia, vol. 
XXxiii. 1848) said: “The name does not 
appear to have been preserved in the family 
with any anxious care or transmitted with 
pride to their posterity.” 


P. W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


T° * LIASE.’—Is this horrible verb, from 
‘ Liaison officer,’ actually in use in the 
Services? Has it ever been used in a book? 


G.C. H. 


ELAS ASHMOLE AND BRADFIELD. 

—Can any one explain to me how 
Ashmole became possessed in June 1647 
(see Diary) of so much of the wealthy 
Bradfield estate? He did not marry the 
Bradfield widow till 1649, yet he was already 
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writing that he was free from all further 
financial worry. His future wife’s son, 
Edward Stafford, was still alive with his two 
small sons. When this Edward died, in 1651, 
Ashmole described himself as Lord of the 
Manor. He held his court, allowed Wharton 
to live in the mansion, presented to the 
rectory and, so far as I can discover, prac- 
tically ruined the Stafford family. It is 
difficult to see how he can have secured all 
this from the widow, with whom, inciden- 
tally, he soon ceased to live in harmony. 


Bradfield College. JOHN HILLs. 


BEACONSFIELD AND FREDERICK 

GREENWOOD.—There are variations 
of Beaconsfield’s remark that when he read 
an article by Mr. Greenwood he felt in the 
presence of a statesman. I shall value any 
references for use in the book I am writing 
about Greenwood, the first editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, who got us the Suez 


Canal shares. J W. RopeERTSON SCOTT. 
Idbury, Kingham, Oxford. 


ING CHARLES X IN ENGLAND, 
1830 (clix. 279, 336).—After his flight 
from France King Charles X stayed at 
Lulworth Castle for about seven weeks 
before he sailed from Poole to Edinburgh, 
where he arrived on 24 October, 1830. There 
is a tradition that the French King stayed at 
the Good Intent Inn, Sandgate, near 
Folkestone—perhaps in the course of this 
voyage. I shall be most obliged for any 
information which may prove or disprove 
this story. 
Sandgate, Kent. P. J. FYNMORE.. 
YACHELL FAMILY.—Is there a pedigree 
of the Vachell family of Cowley Hall, 
near Reading, in print? I seek the date and 
place of the marriage of Letitia Vachell to 
Thomas Denton, Recorder of Carlisle, 


before 1660. C. Roy HupLesTon. 





(Continued from page 61) 

I should be grateful for any further in- 
formation concerning Mrs. Ann Yosy, who 
was educated at the Fellenberg Institute at 
Hofwyl, and between 1825 and 1833 re- 
sided at various addresses in London. Her 
daughter Harriet married a Mr. Frost. 

G. R. DE BEER. 
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Replies 


ELD 


FREDERICK, DUKE OF YORK (cxeiij, 

546).—George III named five out of his 
fifteen children Augustus or Augusta, but 
contrary to the custom which burdens 
Royalty with a plurality of names, his 
second son received but one. This is con- 
firmed by the announcement in_ the 
Gentleman's Magazine for September, 1763, 
which states that the young Prince had just 
been baptised by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury “who christened His Royal Highness 
by the name of Frederick.” It was an 
astonishing departure from precedent on the 
part of a monarch who, like George III, held 
so strongly to royal traditions. 

The solitary Christian name is confirmed 
by reference to The New Peerage (1769), to 
Debrett (1819), where the Mary Ann Clarke 
affair is featured, and to the report of the 
Duke’s death and the memoir by Sir Walter 
Scott to be found in the Annual Register 
for 1827. 

In March, 1764, the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine reports the arrival of a deputation from 
Hanover to inform the King that the infant 
Prince Frederick had been elected Bishop 
of Osnabrug, in pursuance of His Maijesty’s 
congé d'élire granted in his capacity as 
Elector of Hanover. Later in life, the lay 
Bishop made appearance in Germany in his 
pseudo-ecclesiastical province, but although 
he enjoyed the not inconsiderable revenues 
of office for many years, he was by no means 
a Churchman. 

In 1784, he was appointed Colonel- 
Commandant and Lieutenant-General of the 
Coidstream Guards, and in the same year 
he was given the titles of Duke of York and 
Albany. While in command of the Guards, 
he was called out in 1789 by one of his 
company commanders, Colonel Lenox, after- 
wards Duke of Richmond. After standing 
his opponent’s fire, he refused to return it, 
remarking that “if Colonel Lenox is not 
satisfied, he can keep on firing until he is.” 
But although he thus proved that he had all 
the courage of his family, he was not 
successful as a general in the field. On the 
other hand, during his long tenure of office 
as Commander-in-Chief he distinguished 
himself as an administrator, and he c 
out many valuable reforms, earning the 
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respect and affection of the British Army. 
Greville, who does not scatter compliments 
lightly, says of him that “the Duke of York 
is the only one of the Princes who has the 
feelings of an English Gentleman.” 

It seems possible that the author of the 
biography in the D.N.B. may unconsciously 
have confused his name either with that of 
his uncle and godfather, Edward Augustus, 
Duke of York (1739-1767), or with that of 
his brother, Augustus Frederick, Duke of 
Sussex, the ninth child of George III. 


J. D. AYLWARD. 


AJ.-GEN. SIR CHARLES REID, V.C.? 
(cxciv. 17).—The officer referred to 
was Major-General Sir Charles Reid (1819- 
1901), later General and G.C.B. He was not 
a V.C., though one of the most distinguished 
of the besiegers of Delhi, where he was 
severely wounded. It may be assumed that 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s memory was equally at 
fault in calling him an iconoclast and a 
Communist. Like some other Inspecting 
Generals, he may have been severe on 
Regimental practices not sanctioned by 
official authority. P.R.C. 


CORPSE IN GOLDEN ARMOUR 

(cxciii. 546).—A large cairn of rocks 
and stones was situated below the Caban 
Cock Reservoir of the Birmingham Cor- 
poration which intercepted the River Elan, 
from which material was taken to crush for 
concrete. Its Welsh name I have forgotten, 
but was told that the translation is “ The 
Man with the Golden Armour.” 

Rabbits found their homes in the cairn 
and some time after the completion of the 
reservoir some lads from Rhayader put in a 
ferret to investigate, which did not emerge. 
They therefore pulled down a number of 
stones to find it and came across the remains 
of the man. 

I do not recollect how much of the armour 
was found, but there was a shield plated with 
gold. Stephen Williams, who was a Land 
Agent and a keen archaeologist, got to hear 
of this find and was able to recover the shield 
from these lads before the gold was sold. 


W.J.E. B. 


(There is no shield, gold-plated or other- 
wise, in the British Museum from the 
Rhayader district, but there are in the 
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Museum two gold Romano-British bracelets 
found “in a crevice of the Carregwynion 
Rocks in the parish of Nantmel, Radnor- 
shire (2 miles S.E. of Rhayader); as well as 
the well-known embossed gold peytrel 
(horse’s breastplate) from Mold, Flintshire. 
Possibly some confusion has arisen between 
the two finds.—Ep.] 


(CORPSES AND PHOSPHORESCENCE 

(cxciii. 546).—Merimée’s description of 
the blue flame over the corpse which dis- 
appeared on the approach of an observer is 
slightly imaginative, but the emission of a 
glow of light by some corpses when exposed 
is a scientific fact. The phenomena is usually 
termed “ phosphorescence,” but has nothing 
to do with phosphorus. It is more correctly 
called “ bio-luminescence,” and is due to the 
presence in the flesh of micro-organisms 
called bacteria, which in their life-process 
produce a substance called “luciferin”; 
this substance, when exposed to the air, 
becomes slowly oxidised, the chemical 
energy of oxidation being transformed into 
visible radiant energy or light. 

These bacteria are very small, some 25,000 
in line occupying one inch, and are only 
visible as a light source when present in 
relatively large aggregates or colonies. 

As a source of light, these bacteria are 
extremely efficient, far less of their radiant 
energy being lost in the form of heat or 
other invisible radiation than is the case with 
our conventional illuminants. 

R. C. GALE. 


LL-GATES AND CORPSES (cxciii. 

546).—L. M. W. reminds me that this 
subject has been well discussed in N. & Q. 
I need only refer those interested to clxv. 
209, 248 and to the indexes to 15, iii, iv, xi 
and 125, iv. 260. Ep. 


KINGS CHARLES THE MARTYR (cxciii. 

523).—In the retro-choir of Southwark 
Cathedral is a window, c. 1895, by Kempe. 
It shows Charles I in robes, wearing a crown, 
his head surrounded by a halo. He stands 
between two smaller figures representing 
St. Edward the Confessor and St. Ethelbert. 
The inscription reads, “In honour of King 
Charles the First, a benefactor of the poor 
of this parish.” It would be inaccurate to 
describe the King as being dressed in his 
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coronation robes, as he wore white on that 
oceasion, whereas those depicted in the 


windows are red. JoHN YEOWELL 


(CONTEMPORARY REVIEW (vol. 194, 

p. 18).—As to Henry Alford, Dean of 
Canterbury, see ‘Life of Alford with jour- 
nals and letters,’ by his widow, pubd. 1873. 


HENRY ALFORD. 


F,DPMUND GIBSON (cxciii. 501, 570).— 
The date of the sale at Lowther was 
April 29, 1947, not 1847. C. R. H. 


YNUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (cxciii. 

524).—At the end of the epistle to the 
Romans, xvi, 22-23, St. Paul’s amanuensis 
Tertius sends the salutations of himself and 
of “Gaius mine host, and of the whole 
church.” The third epistle of St. John is 
addressed to “ the well-beloved Gaius ” and 
in verses 5 and 6 he is praised for his charity 
to the brethren and to strangers and for 
forwarding them on their journeys. From 
this it was usually deduced that Gaius was 
an inn-keeper, and he appears in that char- 
acter in the second part of Bunyan’s ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.’ Buckinghamshire was a 
strongly puritan district and Gaius would 
probably be considered a suitable name for 
the son of an inn-keeper. Is there any reason 
to suppose that the inn-keepers who bore 
this Christian name were themselves the sons 
of inn-keepers? The name might be a 
family tradition, handed down from the 17th 
century, or it might have originated in the 
evangelical revival in the early nineteenth 


century. M. H. Dopps. 


WATTERS, SURNAME (cxciii. 546).— 
Most writers on surnames consider this 
a variant of Walters. Two Scottish forms 
exist, MacWatters and MacQuatters. The 
name is scarce in England and may be of 
Scottish origin. The only dated reference I 
know is 1791, Joseph Watters married 
Deborah Perry, P.R. St. George, Han. 


Square. E. H. BRANDT. 


ss LOVES LABOUR’S LOST” (cxciii. 

545.—There was much confusion 
about the title of this comedy printed as 
above in modern editions. 
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We have Love labors lost by Meres 1598; 
Loves Labour Lost, Robert Tofte, 1598; 
Loves Labore lost, Sir Walter Cope, 1604, 
and Loves Labors lost, William Drummond 
of Hawthornden, 1606. 

Meres, in Palladis Tamia (1598) also men- 
tions a Shakespeare comedy called Love 
labours wonne. On balance, the evidence 
favours the First Folio, printed as Loues 
Labour’s lost, or in its modern dress Love's 


(GOETHE, AND A LATIN QUOTATION 
(cxciii. 568)—The quotation comes 
from Campanella’s De Sensu Rerum et 
Magia (1620). This fact was discovered 
about 1937 by a learned Munich physician 
and published in ‘ Festschrift fiir Deutsche 
Philologie.’ Although I recollect neither the 
author’s name nor the exact year, it should 
be easy to find the little note by looking 
through vols. 1933-38 of that journal. 


(Dr.) WILLY Moret. 


‘THE ECCENTRICS’” (cxciii. 365).—The 

MS. Motion-book of the Eccentric 
Society (Club) 1837-1846 has now been 
acquired for the London Museum, St. 


James's. F. C. CLare. 


BADGES (cxciii. 554).—The Wenlock 

badge (Fig. 2) undoubtedly represents 
a “lance rest,” a detachable hinged hook 
which could be fastened to plate armour on 
the right breast, to steady and support the 
butt end of the heavy tilting spear in the 
joust. 

Contemporary representations may be 
seen On monumental brasses and a good 
example at Stockerston, Leicestershire, on 
that commemorating John Boville, who died 
in 1467, shows a precisely similar rest to 
that on the Wrythe armorial, with the 
locking pin in position. W. J. Hemp. 


A WOMAN WITH A MALE CHRIS 
TIAN NAME (cxciii. 216, 326, 416).— 
Christian, daughter of Edward, Lord Bruce 
of Kinloss (1548-1611), Master of the Rolls, 
is represented by one of four figures kneeling 
at her father’s tomb in the Record Office, 
Chancery Lane, Joun YEOWELL. 
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The Library 


LETITIA 00 


GEORGE ELIOT: HER MIND AND 
HER ART. By Joan Bennett. (Cambridge 
University Press, 10s. 6d.) 


MBS. BENNETT’S book is divided into 

two parts: ‘ The Formative Years’ and 
‘The Novels.’ If either part has pleased us 
more than the other it is the first, for we 
cannot differ with Mrs. Bennett about the 
woman, whereas we are conscious that we 
have accepted uncritically things in the 
novels that Mrs. Bennett’s finer sense finds 
fault with. 

Some of us hold that George Eliot was 
equally great, equally admirable, as a pro- 
fessional writer and as a private individual, 
and this means that we think Cross’s ‘ Life 
and Letters’ as rewarding as any of the 
novels, and we live in happy expectation of 
the Letters in their completeness. Of 
course, we agree that there are inequalities 
in the novels, but not steep inequalities. 
After our first reading of Mrs. Bennett’s 
book we said that any two or three pages 
of it would illustrate the richness of George 
Eliot’s nature, and Mrs. Bennett’s sym- 
pathetic and subtle understanding of it, and, 
where necessary, her reluctant and subtle 
fault-finding. On her very first page she 
rewrites much of the above: 

“Those two great works, the master- 
piece and the failure alike, command the 
attention of any reader who delights in 
good fiction.” ; 

George Eliot’s unequal books are great and 
good and command attention. At p. 27 
George Eliot herself, and Mrs. Bennett, 
expand what we said about “any two or 
three pages.” George Eliot is writing of 
George Sand: 

“T cannot read six pages of hers without 
feeling that it is given to her to delineate 
human passion and its results and some of 
the moral instincts and their tendencies 
with truthfulness, nicety of discrimination, 
tragic power, and, withal, loving gentle 
humour ”; 

and, Mrs. Bennett adds: “ All the positives 
in this appreciation of George Sands’ fiction 
are applicable. to George Eliot’s own.” 

There is one person, we think, who would 
have been entirely satisfied with this book— 
George Eliot herself, and she would have 
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been divided only as we are, between the 
novels and a person. She would not have 
known, nor do we, which to be most grateful 
for—the respect and affection secured for 
George Henry Lewes or (once more) the 
subtle fault-finding with novel after novel— 
leaving them, unequal as they are, all great 
and good and commanding. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Una Pope- 
Hennessy. (Home and Van Thal. 6s.) 


MANY lovers of Scott will remember 

that Dame Una Pope-Hennessy in 
1932 delivered a lecture before the Royal 
Society of Literature on ‘Scott in his Works.’ 
That lecture had an interesting if not a 
convincing thesis, and that thesis she repeats 
and develops in this book. We will exhibit 
at once the interest, the weakness and the 
strength of her argument by extracts from 
the lecture and the book. We abstain from 
all comment, not even italicizing satirically 
the frequent musts. If the reader will bear 
in mind that Scott was born in 1771 he will 
see the significance of the dates given 
throughout. 

There are parts of ‘Marmion’ (1808) 
just as there are parts of ‘Guy Mannering’ 
(1815), that give one the impression of 
being very early work. 

“Redgauntlet’ (1824) and ‘Guy Man- 
nering’ (1815) show many signs of 
immaturity and fumbling after method. 

‘Guy Mannering’ (1815) shows evident 
signs of being patchwork. Part of the 
scenery described was visited by Scott in 
1793. . . and Mr. Vanburgh Brown 
seems to embody his own reflections as he 
tramped through the country. These 
reflections appear to have formed part of 
another epistolary narrative, and Julia’s 
letters are but an imitation of the con- 
ventional novels of his boyhood. 

The—to me—important discovery that 
“St. Ronan’s Well’ (1823) must have been 
7 a part written in Cumberland in 
1797. 


“Redgauntlet’ must date in part from 
the eighteenth century. It is carried on 
for nearly half its course in the old 
epistolary style of Richardson, then breaks 
into the narrative which is in the recog- 
nized manner of the author of ‘ Waverley.’ 

“Rob Roy’ (1817) is a fine example 
of . . . Scott’s patchwork. . . . For 218 
pages we have studies of himself, his 
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father, his youthful life, and then. . . 
Scott suddenly transfers the story to 
Scotland, and the novel known as ‘ Rob 
Roy’ commences; it is in the author of 
‘ Waverley’s’ well-known style. 

Scott’s companions on the yacht (in 
1814) noticed that he was scribbling hard 
at what they thought must be a novel. 
They were right in their conjecture; it was 
the draft of a story that appeared many 
years later as ‘ The Pirate’ (1821). 

For the introduction to the ‘ Chronicles 
of the Canongate’ (1827) early memories 
and notes must have been drawn upon. 

The meticulous description of Mrs. 
Bethune Balliol’ s lodging, etc., show it to 
be in part youthful work rewritten in 
maturity. . . . The quality of inwardness 
and personality seems to evaporate as 
Scott perfected his formula. For example 

. in ‘ The Antiquary ’ (1816) . . . there 
is not the peculiar sensibility that dis- 
tinguishes the first sharp impressions. 

Was there an early Scott who could 
write a perfect short story like ‘ The Two 
Drovers’ (1827), who was later lost in the 
antiquarian Scott? 

‘The Betrothed’ (1825) is a very early 
model. ... Lady Ermengarde with her 
all-Saxon household and _ anti-Roman 
prejudice is a recognizable forerunner of 
Cedric in ‘Ivanhoe’ (1819), and one 
would hazard the guess that the MS was 
taken out of its drawer in 1823 when 
Scott was being chivied by taskmasters to 
repeat the success he had had with 
‘Ivanhoe’ and ‘Quentin Durward’ (1823). 

The ‘later’ mediaeval novels must in 
composition have preceded the ‘earlier’ 
novels by some years. . . . Scott planned 
methodically, when he had tested public 
opinion by the anonymous issue of 
‘Waverley ’ (1814), to give his readers as 
many volumes as they could be induced 
to absorb. . . . He must have had large 
stocks of written material to draw on. 


THE TREE OF COMMONWEALTH. 
Edited, with an introduction by D. M. 
Brodie. (Cambridge University Press. 9s.) 

JEDMUND DUDLEY, a statesman and 

lawyer of gentle birth, held the office of 
privy councillor under Henry VII, and later 
that of Speaker in the House of Commons. 

He will be remembered for his work, in 


association with Sir Richard Empson, 
putting into operation a financial po 
designed to check that lawlessness of | 
baronial class which had matured d 
ahd after the Wars of the Roses. Dud 
methods were unscrupulous: large suf 
were extorted from wealthy subjects fa 
accused of a breach of the old penal 
This corrupt practice, with many others, 
only helped to fill the royal treasury, 
put money into the purses of Dudley a 
his confederates. A plausible and eloqug 
lawyer, Dudley felt secure under the 
tection of Henry VII, but so apprehensi 
was he of his position on the death of f 
king, that he invited his few friends to t 
up arms with a view to forcing Henry V 
to govern according to his (Dudley’s) w 
Such an act brought its consequences 
Dudley and Empson were arrested © 
charges of extortion which were abandon 
in favour of one of treason, convicted | 
Northampton in 1509, and lodged in 
Tower of London. There Dudley had amg 
opportunity for reflection, and there } 
wrote his notable book, ‘The Tree j 
Commonwealth, which Miss Brodie } 
edited so admirably. By this treatise, W i 
puts forward an argument in favour: 
absolute monarchy, Dudley attempted” 
obtain the king’s pardon, but the pre 
of public opinion, if nothing else, bre 
Henry VIII to sign the warrant for 
execution of Dudley and Empson 
two ravening wolves as Speed calls thet 
they paid the extreme penalty on Tower F 
on 17 August 1510. In her introduction, | 
free from bias, Miss Brodie paints both si 
of Dudley’s character and shows that he W 
not entirely bad. The text, edited from t 
manuscript copy in the British Museum : 
clearly presented and carefully collated 
three other manuscript copies; there is 
adequate index. As the previous edition: 
the treatise was privately printed in 
chester as long ago as 1859, the present Of 
is particularly welcome and forms an } 
valuable contribution towards the bet# 
appreciation of the political and sod 
history of Dudley’s later years. It is not 
able, too, how many of the startling even 
which took place in Henry VIII's reign we 
forecast by Dudley, whom Miss Brod 
after a judicial examination of the mott¥ 
governing his actions, describes as - 
experienced and cautious statesman. 
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